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From the Bookshelves 


An International Bill of Rights. By H. Lauterpacht. New 

York, Columbia University Press, 1945. $3.00. 

A distinguished authority on international law, profes- 
sor of that subject at Cambridge University, here presents 
the case for an international bill of rights and proposes a 
draft bill. Written late in 1943, it does not take account 
of the discussions at Dumbarton Oaks or San Francisco 
—except for a brief note in regard to the former. The 
author traces briefly the history of the theories of natural 
rights and natural law from Greek philosophy, through 
the Middle Ages and the eighteenth century to its renais- 
sance in the twentieth century. The latter was due, he 
believes, to “the urge to find the spiritual counterpart to 
the growing power of the modern state.” When “pagan 
absolutism” in Germany “threatened to engulf man... 
the tradition of the law of nature became once more a 
vital element in affirming the sanctity of the individual and 
in the craving to find a basis for law more enduring than 
the enforceable will of the sovereign.” 


While an international bill of rights presents “bewilder- 
ing and seemingly insoluble problems,” it would not be “a 
break with what is truly permanent in the legal tradition 
of Western civilization and . . . it would be in accordance 
with the purpose of the law of nations. That purpose 
cannot be permanently divorced from the fact that the 
individual human being—his welfare and the freedom of 
his personality in its manifold manifestations—is the ulti- 
mate subject of all law.” 

The author presents a draft for such an international 
bill of rights and explains briefly the reasons for the more 
important provisions. He rejects the idea of a mere dec- 
laration with no provision for enforcement for, “tunaccom- 
panied by adequate guarantees of supervision and en- 
forcement,” it is “likely to be regarded as yet another 
example of the evasion and the concealment typical of in- 
ternational intercourse.” He includes in these rights lib- 
erty of person against “purely executive order”; prohi- 
bition of slavery; “full freedom of religion”; freedom of 
speech, press and assembly ; “sanctity of the home” ; equal- 
ity for all nationals and protection of aliens; no depriva- 
tion of nationality as a punishment; right of emigration 
and expatriation; right of free elections; international 
supervision of colonies; rights of minorities; the “right to 
work” ; “just and humane conditions of work” ; and pro- 
visions for the enforcement of these rights through na- 
tional courts and a High Commission to supervise their 
observance. 

Mr. Lauterpacht recognizes the fact that in many ways 
the bill of rights would be “a radical innovation in dero- 
gation of the external aspects of the sovereignty of states.” 


For many states, however, this innovation would be “dis- 
tinctly limited.” Nor would its acceptance mean “a radi- 
cal change in the structure of international law or in the 
international relations of states. . . . Yet its acceptance 
would go a long way toward assisting the political inte- 
gration of international society.” Inez M. Cavert. 


The Exploitation of Foreign Labour by Germany. Montreal, 

International Labour Office, 1945. $2.00; paper $1.50. 

The brutal facts of Nazi aims and methods in the utili- 
zation of foreign labor stand out impressively in this dis- 
passionate, statistical report. 

“German economy needed, on the average, more human 
labor for the output of one unit than the war economy of 
other highly industrialized countries.” This was due to 
the necessity for ersatz production and to the withdrawal 
of large numbers of able-bodied men to administer the 
coercive regime. The “intricate system” of exploitation 
“combined the extreme features of an economy of scarcity 
with the extreme features of a system of waste.” “Meth- 
ods of deliberate ruthlessness and coercion were applied on 
a large scale to non-Germans, and there was general dis- 
regard of human life.” 

Computations of the numbers involved vary with the 
definition of “foreigner” and the territory included. In- 
clusion of Austrians, Czechs, Frenchmen, Belgians, Poles, 
“racial” Germans of various countries, added 14 million 
to the Reich’s population, or, with Bohemia and Moravia 
included, 25 million. Their workers therefore do not fig- 
ure in Nazi sources as foreigners. A public statement by 
the Reich Commissioner-General for Manpower gave the 
figure at the end of May 1943 as 12,100,000, which “did 
not include foreigners used for German war purposes be- 
yond the frontiers of Greater Germany.” The I.L.O. it- 
self has estimated that “at the beginning of 1944, approxi- 
mately 8,670,000 foreign workers . . . were working with- 
in the area of Greater Germany” but that subsequently 
the figure was “considerably increased.” The Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions estimated that late in 
September, 1944, the number was “ ‘up to 15 millions.’ ” 

The nature of the exploitation is suggested in a state- 
ment of policy made to the Gau Chamber of Economics 
at Lodz in 1942: “Employers must get the maximum 
amount of work out of the Poles. They must be just, 
but as a rule the exploitation of the workmen must be as 
rational and economical as if he were coal or power.” 

The foreigners were distributed among the more ardu- 
ous and hazardous occupations unprotected by safety reg- 
ulations. They were physically exploited through living 
and working conditions that approximated concentration 
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camp existence. [ood rations were “in several respects, 
lower than those in force in German concentration camps 
and police prisons in the summer of 1941.” Labor was 
economically exploited by reduction of the nominal wages 
on innumerable pretexts as well as by taxation and com- 
pulsory contributions to German services from which the 
foreign worker received nothing. On a “cautious estimate, 
the Kkeich Treasury received nearly two thousand million 
RM a vear, for two or three years, from the workers from 
the [ast alone.” 

“Discipline” had no relation to any legitimate meaning 
of that term. A “confidential instruction” from Goring 
in November 1941 provided, says the report, that “nly 
the following varieties of punishment should be applied, 
without intermediate grades: deprivation of food, and the 
death peralty by decision of court martial.” Eastern work- 
ers (Soviet nationals, Poles, etc.) were under exaggerated 
privations in all matters and for them there existed but one 
penalty—death. Jews were ineligible for wages or ration 
cards and neither government nor employer had any re- 
sponsibility for their feeding. Gypsies shared the Jewish 
fate. Fdith Trotter. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses. [T}y Herbert Hewitt Stroup. New 
2 


York, Columbia University Press, 1945, 

Probably Protestant church leaders have less under- 
standing of the Jchovah’s Witnesses than of any other 
well-known religious body. Mr. Stroup of Brooklyn Col- 
lege has made a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of this group. “First and foremost” he “sought to under- 
stand the Witnesses.” making “as many personal contacts 
as possible with their way of life.” A systematic survey 
of the official literature was also made. He discusses the 
history of the movement and its leaders, the organization 
and finances, its literature and workers, its converts, the 
“ways of the Witness,” the beliefs of Witnesses, and their 
attitudes toward other groups in the community. 

The organization is not demecratic. Up to the time 
of Mr. Rutherford’s death “the entire organization, in- 
cluding the Board of Directors, was controlled by this 
one man.” No membership lists are kept, “‘as far as any 
public knowledge goes.” Estimates of total membership 
vary widely. Mr. Stroup thinks that its growth has been 
“by no means unusually accelerated in the past few years.” 
There are “few professional people” among the Witnesses, 
the author finds. There is great appeal for elderly people 
and foreign-speaking groups. Some are drawn to the 
Witnesses by “the failure of the churches to care adequate- 
ly for their spiritual charges.” Witnesses are “disillusioned 
by life. They do not vote; they do not take part in com- 
munity-service prograins; they believe that the world has 
become so evil that it is not worth saving.” 

“The will to believe is so great among Witnesses,” 
writes Mr. Stroup, “that the content of belief becomes 
incidental.” “To a large extent,” these beliefs seem to be 
“compensatory, appealing to those who are underprivileged 
both materially and emotionally and providing a means of 
escape from a not too-provident existence into a consis- 
tently pleasurable, victory-achieving realm.” Whatever 
else they believe, “they do somehow feel that the whole 
world is arrayed against them, and respond with resent- 
ment, hatred, and bitterness. They believe they owe the 
world nothing, and from the world they want nothing, for 
it is evil and not in any sense a positive part of the divine 
purpose.” There is cause for this attitude. In most Euro- 
pean countries they have been imprisoned. In some they 
have been “slain for refusing to salute a national flag, 
for refusing to fight, or for refusing to use terms of ad- 
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dress considered proper by a special elite group within the 
nation.” In this country in 1940 alone there were more 
than 335 cases of mob violence against Witnesses. 

This is a volume which merits careful attention from 
those who must deal with Jehovah’s Witnesses in their 
own communities—as church leaders or as civil officials, 


I. M.C. 


A Christian Global Strategy. By Walter W. Van Kirk. Chi. 
cago, Willett, Clark & Company, 1945. $2.00. 

A world of revolutionary outlook and dynamic change 
demands of Christianity a global strategy. For such a 
strategy Dr. Van Kirk, secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches’ Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill, argues cogently and passionately. He contends 
that without a boldly conceived movement of spiritual 
dynamism World War III is inevitable. Ideologically 
Christianity has the answer to the world’s need, but struc- 
turally it is so sundered by disunity as to seem irrelevant 
to these times. “If Christians are not now able to close 
ranks and evolve a spiritual solidarity capable of over- 
coming the potential evils of atomic power in the hands of 
a morally corrupt society, they may as well close their 
churches and join the parade of the pagans to perdition.” 

Jesus had a revolutionary global strategy. He sum- 
moned all nations, all classes, all races of men to “one 
fold,” and at tremendous personal cost. His followers 
carried the “good news” throughout the known world, 
But the global outlook of the Christian movement has been 
dwarfed by: (1) the stamping of the churches with the 
trademark of the nation state; (2) the disunity springing 
from creedal and ecclesiastical differences; (3) the draw- 
ing of the color line within and across the fellowship of 
believers; (4) the identification of the churches with the 
more privileged classes within the economic order; and 
(5) the spiritual isolation practiced by Christians with re- 
spect to their world mission. 

On the home front Dr. Van Kirk stresses the urgent 
necessity for effective coordination of denominational tac- 
tics in social action, religious education, and public rela- 
tions. Its own Christ-denying practices have negated the 
Church’s leadership in social action. Sectarianism, which 
expelled religion from the schools, must give place to 
genuine cooperation among Christian forces if the great 
common religious values are to assume their rightful place 
at the heart of education. Instead of complaining about 
Roman Catholic prominence in press, radio, and movies, 
Dr. Van Kirk proposes the Protestants effect a united ap- 
proach to these fields through a national public relations 
council. 

On the world front European churches have been 
shaken out of their aloofness and abstract theology. ‘‘Con- 
ditions which in the past have justified the non-European 
churches in extending their denominational boundaries to 
Europe no longer obtain—at least not to the same degree.” 
A ministry of reconstruction rather than direct mission- 
ary effort is suggested. Turning from western Europe 
Dr. Van Kirk gives an excellent review of the current 
history of the Russian Church and stresses the extreme im- 
portance of a closer relationship between the non-Roman 
communions of the West and the Orthodox churches. 
Daring indeed is the author’s proposal of a World Com- 
mittee on Christian Cooperation in which the Vatican 
would act for Roman Catholics and a special body of well- 
known and trusted churchmen would represent non- 
Romans. To assure a united approach to non-Christian 
areas Dr. Van Kirk calls for a reconstituted International 
Missionary Council with a World Board of Christian 
Strategy. Grover Hartman. 
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The Natural Order. Edited by H. J. Massingham. London, 

J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1945. 7s.6d. net. 

This book consists of essays on “the return to husban- 
dry,” edited with an introduction and notes by the well- 
known [English journalist, H. J. Massingham. The au- 
thors place themselves squarely against the current British 
policy, which they say consists of turning the whole na- 
tion into a gigantic exporting corporation under the slogan 
of “export or die.” They predict that the British will 
comb the world for export markets that do not exist. 
However, Mr. Massingham also says that the leaders of 
British life will not now adopt a program encouraging 
the return to husbandry. 

By husbandry these writers mean not something old- 
fashioned to return to, but something wholesome to look 
forward to, “loving management” of the land. One au- 
thor, Philip Mairet, outlines a complete program of self- 
sufficiency for England. He pays attention to many de- 
tails, including bread recipes and the number of geese 
that could be raised on available strips of grass. In other 
contributions, combination of forestry and husbandry is 
recommended, and the small farm is upheld as a great in- 
stitution. 

Lord Northbourne, described as a Kentish farmer, 
deals with the relation of soil fertility to human health. 
He reiterates a thesis which others have expounded, 
namely, that by turning available vegetable matter and 
manure into humus a good agriculture will result. 

Mr. Massingham stresses the ethical and esthetic as- 
spects of husbandry, believing that it provides a satisfying 
rhythm in man’s relation to the earth. There is in hus- 
bandry, he claims, something of “the universal scheme of 
things,” which large-scale farming, industrialism and 
commerce do not possess. Benson Y. Landis. 


Civilization and Group Relationships. Edited by R. M. Mac- 
Iver for the Institute for Religious Studies. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1945. $2.00. 

This volume is the third in the Religion and Civilization 
Series of the Institute for Religious Studies conducted at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. The lec- 
tures, which were given in 1943-4, complement one an- 
other in presenting the several facets of the subject— 
anthropological, religious, educational, economic and in- 
dustrial. 

“There is not an ethnic group in this country,” writes 
Professor Maclver, “that somewhere is not disparaged, 
somewhere does not suffer some discrimination apart alto- 
gether from the question of worth or personality, some 
kind of frustration or some kind of repression.” He de- 
plores the tendency to compose group differences either 
by pressing the special claims of particular groups or by 
making it appear that “every group is a rather simple em- 
bodiment of a particular set of attributes.” The result is 
to accent differences, whereas our premise should be “that 
what we have in common is more fundamental than what 
we have separately, that that which unites us is deeper, 
more profound, more important, more real, than that 
which separates us.” Bishop Tucker, in discussing the re- 
ligious situation, sounds a similar note, pointing to the 
present opportunity to prove “that it is possible, through 
our loyalty to something which transcends all the differ- 
ences of groups existing here in America, to combine those 
groups together into a real whole.” 

Professor Karl N. Llwellyn sees “no adequate machinery 
at work in civil life and on the mass scale for leavening 
our “They-group’ attitudes” so as to produce a “we” con- 
sciousness. Our group aims, Eduard C. Lindeman says, 
“do not now coalesce, they are not confluent with respect 
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to ends to which all may in general subscribe.” Professor 
Joseph S. Roucek reviews the various manife tations of 
discrimination in America and calls for an unsentimental, 
scientifically grounded and broadly educational attack on 
the problem. 

The inequalities in educational opportunity as affecting 
groups and classes are discussed with telling documenta- 
tion by Professors Edmund de S. Brunner and I. L. 
Kandel. An examination of social status in America leads 
Professor Robert S. Lynd to say that those who espouse 
organized religion will be “just whistling in the wind” if 
they do not enter the “fight to build more democracy by 
dissolving the clotted power of private property.” Profes- 
sor James P. Gifford, although noting that “no Jeremiah 
will ever be popular,” paints a rather gloomy picture: 
“the great bulk of our population will not advance very 
far economically, although the total income of the coun- 
try may increase tremendously.” 

Mark Starr’s candid account of group discrimination in 
industry is highly instructive. Some element of coercion 
is necessary, he thinks, to overcome it. He does not hesi- 
tate to let some chips fly in the direction of labor leaders. 
Professor Donald R. Young notes the limitations of the 
legal approach, but regards it as needed, along with ex- 
hortation, education and pressure tactics. 

Father John Lafarge, in discussing the role of re- 
ligion, deplores the modern tendency “to look upon re- 
ligion simply as an individual experience” and “to over- 
look the important social function of the religious com- 
munity as such.” F, Ernest Johnson. 


World Order: Its Intellectual and Cultural Foundations. 
Edited by F. Ernest Johnson for the Institute of Religious 
Studies. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1945. $2.00. 
The basis of world peace will be found only in the 

flowering of the human spirit and is therefore dependent 

on the education, enlightenment and development of that 
spirit. To this end scholars can make a distinctive and 
essential contribution in recognition and analysis of in- 
cipient social conflict before it reaches crisis stage. Such 
is the main theme of the lectures in the fourth volume of 

the Religion and Civilization series, delivered in 1943-4. 
Analysis of current social disintegration is approached 

from several points of view. President Louis Finkelstein 
finds adequate systematization of the culture to be the out- 
standing need. Irrational and subconscious impulses to 
aggression, he says, are paralleled by the victims’ ration- 
alization of lethargy. These irrationalities arise from 
spiritual insecurity resulting from the confusion in cul- 
tural standards. 

Pitirim A. Sorokin sees a failure of the culture’s major 
premise, the belief that “true reality and the true values 
are sensory.” An ideational-integralist culture based on 
the premise that they are, rather, “an infinite manifold 
having the sensory or empirical, the rational or logical, 
and the supersensory and superrational as its main as- 
pects,” with the emphasis constantly shifting, could achieve, 
Dr. Sorokin holds, “removal of antagonism between sci- 
ence, philosophy and religion,” “cessation of mental an- 
archy,” and establishment of “a set of universal ethical 
principles.” Irwin Edman lays stress on the “tragic 
dichotomy” in religion between spirit and flesh, and in 
science the “translation of the whole vast panorama of 
human interests and achievement into merely complex 
illustrations of physical, chemical, and biological changes.” 

Norman Cousins finds that democracy is born when the 
three factors—education, enlightenment and evolution— 
are “in sufficient balance and degree both to awaken a de- 
sire in men for free institutions and to qualify them to 
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maintain those institutions.” The existing confusion of 
ends and means in American education is stressed by 
James Marshall as another evidence of the need for clari- 
fication. 

Edgar S. Brightman sees the world as necessarily a 
community, but a community in unstable equilibrium until 
it is supplemented by voluntary and moral forces. [larold 
D. Lasswell ranks high among the psychological presup- 
positions of world peace the preaching and practice of the 
dignity of man. 

The contribution to world order of the three great re- 
ligious communions is considered by John Lafarge, S.J., 
John C. Bennett and Mordecai M. Kaplan. The light 
thrown upon the churches by the war is described from 
the point of view of Protestantism by F. Ernest Johnson. 
The theological problem of war, he believes, can be re- 
solved only “by reference to a transcendent wisdom which 
is able to find in seemingly irreconcilable human strivings 
authentic efforts to affirm truth and to vindicate the right.” 

The course is broadly based. Cultural, difference is 
considered by Margaret Mead. David M. Levy discusses 
the psychology of hostility; Ordway Tead, Clarence FE. 
Pickett and 1. L. Kandel deal with the possible contribu- 
tions of democracy in administration, relief and world re- 
education; Edwin G. Nourse with America’s responsibil- 
ity; and Joseph P. Chamberlain with the juristic frame- 
work of world order. F. 


The Christian Answer. By Paul J. Tillich, Theodore M. 
Green, Georgé I, Thomas, Edwin FE, Aubrey, John Knox. 
Edited, with an Introduction by Henry P. Van Dusen. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1945. $2.50. 
live writers, members of what is known as “The Theo- 

logical Discussion Group” numbering 38 theologians, col- 

laborated in producing this volume. It is addressed pri- 
marily to thoughtful men and women who stand somewhat 
outside the Christian tradition, and yet who are moved 
by the events of our time to inquire whether Christian 
faith may not hold truth and power which they have 
neglected and of which they and their world stand in 
need.” Professor Tillich offers a diagnosis of the world 
situation and indicates “guideposts” for the framing of the 

“Christian answer” which the other writers undertake to 

formulate. He sees the present cultural situation as re- 

sulting from the “triumph and the crisis” of bourgeois 
society. 

The bourgeois revolution enthroned reason as “the 
power of truth and justice embodied in man as man.” But 
the hope that reason could produce an automatic harmony 
in human affairs proved illusory. For there are non- 
rational factors in man’s nature. Furthermore, “technical 
reason” has achieved ascendency, with a resulting mech- 
anization of life. 

Religion is bound up with all this. The triumphant 
emergence of the bourgeois type spelled the destruction of 
community, to which Protestantism has contributed in 
some measure by creating “alongside itself a secular sphere 
which step by step invaded and mastered the religious 
sphere.”” The sense of spiritual rootlessness has occasioned 
attempts to reestablish community on the basis of “anti- 
bourgeois doctrines.” The Church must formulate a 
message “born out of the depths of our present historical 
situation.” 

Professor Greene and Professor Thomas contrast the 
central doctrines of historic Christianity with the secular 
alternatives of humanism and naturalism. Their presen- 
tation of the essentials of Christian doctrine is concise 
and impressive. The appeal is to those “who possess the 
humility, the earnestness, the sense of awe, and the capac- 
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ity for utter devotion to God and man which are simul. 
taneously the condition and the criterion of religious in. 
sight.’ 

Professor Aubrey and Professor Knox outline the basis 
of the Christian social ethic, picture the moral dilemma 
of the individual in an unregenerate social order, and 
attempt to state the perennial Christian answer to the 
human predicament. As to whether the answer is fully 
equal to the predicament as portrayed, there may be 
question, F. E. J. 


Democracy Under Pressure. By Stuart Chase. New York, 


The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. $1.00. 

Mr. Chase’s narrative carries the subtitle “Special 
Interests vs. The Public Welfare.” It is No. 4 in his 
series of guide lines to America’s future as reported to the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

Mr. Chase writes clearly and courageously, as usual. 
He thinks that a primary postwar job is “to curb the 
pressure groups and end the recurring deadlocks which 
are growing so disastrous for us all.” He is equally 
critical of the pressure groups of business, labor and 
agriculture. Although he speaks harshly of all the lobbies 
in Washington, he thinks we need several additional ones 
--one to defend the family-type farm and another on 
consumer interests, especially for the white-collar group. 
fle pleads with labor to become more aware than at 
present of the public interest. Full employment is recom- 
mended for the purpose of promoting both farm and 
industrial welfare. 

Mr. Chase reports that 16 states have adopted laws 
requiring lobbies to register and furnish financial state- 
ments, but enforcement and observance vary greatly. He 
thinks that the government could protect itself, in part, 
irom pressure groups by encouraging full publicity. He 
notes: “There are always some Washington newspaper- 
men who take their responsibility seriously and expose Me 
lirst campaigns whenever they can.” 

Mr. Chase’s popular book does not deal thoroughly with 
all aspects of each bloc. There is more to be said about 
the farm bloc, for example, than Mr. Chase intimates. 
There is probably more to be said for all the pressure 
groups than Mr. Chase says. One of the farm organiza- 
tions which he criticizes so severely has consistently sup- 
ported Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade program. Some 
pressure groups do have public interest planks in their 
platforms as well as special interest planks. It would 
appear that one method of promoting the public interest 
is to try to increase the number of public interest planks 
that the pressure groups are willing to carry. B. Y. L. 


See Here, Private Enterprise! By H. Sabin Bagger. New 
York, The Island Workshop Press Cooperative, Inc., 1945. 
$2.50 cloth; $1.50 paper. 

Using the device of an intermittent conversation be- 
tween “John Q.” and his friend and mentor, “Missouri 
Mac,” the author takes the economic system apart. The 
writing is brilliantly clever and the informal documenta- 
tion is extensive. The text is studded with bold-face 
captions for which the author has a genius. It would be 
difficult to find elsewhere in so few pages (152) a-state- 
ment of the case for an economy geared to full employ- 
ment and the satisfaction of consumer needs. 

Is it possible, John asks, “to have a condition of real 
prosperity in our country without giving up the free 
enterprise system?” To which Mac replies, “Is it possible 
to eat a good dinner without getting indigestion? I don’t 
know why it wouldn’t be, but you would have to use sense 
about it. Your ‘individual initiative’ as expressed in your 
appetite would have to be kept under control. You would 
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have to train it and discipline it yourself. Appetites don’t 
train themselves to use good judgment. The body as a 
whole has to do that.” 

Some readers will object to the selection of sources on 
the ground that they are predominantly from the “liberal” 
side of the fence. Also, some of the unpulled punches 
may be resented. But neither the data nor the arguments 
can be ignored by one who would understand the present 
economic unrest. An effort has obviously been made to 
tap factual sources. 


The criticism of monopoly practices and high-powered 
business propaganda is devastating. The cooperative 
movement is extolled, as is the TVA idea. The text is 
supplemented with revealing photographs. FP. E. J. 


The Yogi and the Commissar and other essays. By Arthur 
Koestler. New York, Macmillan Company, 1945. $2.75. 
Mr. Koestler is known for several outstanding novels 

and his record of war experiences. At one time he be- 

longed to the Communist Party and now writes with bit- 
ter. disillusioned cogency. No suffering has been more 
poignant in recent years than that of the European intel- 
lectual who has watched what was for him the fading of 
that new dawn he once saw in the Soviet Union. For 

Mr. Koestler—as for thousands—it was sharpened by 

prolonged immersion in Europe’s moral chaos and physical 

horror. These essays are uneven and contain certain 
minor errors. Some are stirring and brilliantly analytical. 

Drawing on Soviet official sources, Mr. Koestler ac- 
cuses the Soviet state not only of betrayal of the world 
socialist movement but of a retreat from socialist prin- 


‘ciples in a tortuous policy that has left the Russian people 


bewildered. Coupled with the breakdown of socialist in- 
centives it means their relapse into political apathy. Great 
empires “follow certain dynamic laws. A great power 
surrounded by a political vacuum will expand its zones of 
influence until it feels a growing pressure of resistance. 
The greater density of communications, higher industrial- 
ization and living standard of the countries west of Rus- 
sia exert the pull; the desire for more and more security 
and power provide the push; the traditions of Panslavism 
and the century-old aspirations at hegemony over Poland, 
the Balkans and Constantinople provide the historical 
hackground. The drive for access to the world trade-lines 
through the Mediterranean, the Baltic and North Atlantic 
must inevitably follow.” The 50 years that followed the 
appearance of the railway saw the unification of central 
Europe under the German Reich. <A similar process of 
amalgamation under Russia, Mr. Koestler believes, will 
characterize the age of aviation. 


Expansion will not be limited by appeasement but calls 
for ‘fa clearly outlined, firmly principled policy” which 
will leave no doubt where lies the borderline of war. Such 
clarification will not insure peace but should prevent 
“stumbling blindly” into war. The “conservative rear- 
guard” is incompetent for this task. Only the socialist 
movement, if it “sheds its illusions and regains its vigor 
and independence, both in the national and the interna- 
tional sphere” could succeed in it. The author finds his 
greatest hope in socialist Britain. 


Two interesting essays are “The Intelligentsia” and 
“The Fraternity of Pessimists.” In two, under the title 
of the book, the author seeks a synthesis of the “eternal 
duality in man’s mental structure.” It is the problem of 
“destiny versus freedom, or explanation versus volition.” 
He sees science “reverting to the same expedient for solv- 
ing its paradoxes as religious explanation once did: it re- 
nounces the idea of a homogeneous universe ruled by one 
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comprehensive law, and replaces it by a hierarchy of 
‘levels of organization.’” For “the freedom of the whole 
is the destiny of the part; the only way to’ comprehend 
destiny is to comprehend one’s part-ness.” It is “the para- 
dox of the individual whole which has to function as a 
social part; and again of social wholes—classes and na- 
tions—which have to be integrated into a whole of a 
higher order.” E. T. 


A Padre Views South America. By Peter Masten Dunne. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 1945. $2.50. 
A Jesuit priest, professor of history at the University 

of San Francisco, here writes of the months he spent in 

South America in 1943. Father Dunne’s greatest inter- 

est, naturally, is the religious life of the countries he 

visited. Much of this is exceedingly interesting to Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics. “Catholicism runs all 
through the fibres of the Argentine nation,” he writes. 

Nevertheless, “the most reliable authorities” estimate that 

“but thirteen per cent of the Catholics are regular church- 

goers, and that of this thirteen per cent only an eighth or 

a tenth part are men.” In Brazil he was told that “per- 

haps only five per cent” of the men “make their Easter 

duty”; perhaps fewer. In “practically every country of 

South America” he was told that conditions have im- 

proved in this respect. 

He heard “a great deal” about “Protestant proselytiz- 
ing”’—more from the clergy than from “zealous” Catholic 
laymen. Ambassador Caffrey, a Catholic, told him that 
“the State Department undoubtedly was adverse to Prot- 
estant ministers entering Brazil to exercise the ministry. 
He spoke of . . . the rising up in wrath of American Prot- 
estants against any indication of discrimination against 
the activity of their ministers.” 

Father Dunne notes that in Latin America one “meets 
with narrow Catholicism . . . oftener than among the 
clergy of the United States.” He discusses the degree of 
success of Protestant missionaries and concludes that it 
is “not much to be unduly alarmed over.” The contro- 
versy is “futile,” he declares. It is “doing harm; driving 
a wedge between North American Protestants and Cath- 
olics.” The “good, effective way to meet the propaganda” 
is “more practical and better organized work on the part 
of Latin-American Catholics.” American ambassadors, 
he found, “realized the harm being done the state policy 
of the United States by imprudent or impudent religious 
propaganda on the part of certain types of Protestants.” 
One asked the author “how he could procure more North 
American Catholic priests for the country in which he was 
residing.” Another was “angry at the behavior of cer- 
tain ministers of religion who had got into trouble in the 
country.” 

Father Dunne, himself, is objecting only to those whose 
methods he considers “unethical” and “offensive.” He is 
forthright in recognizing that in view of some of the work 
done by Protestants “at great sacrifices,” “the Catholic 
protest loses much of its force.” North American Cath- 
olics have been “too negative, been against too many 
things... . Angry protestations against Protestant inva- 
sion of South America can have only one effect: dividing 
good American citizens and heightening the quarrel be- 
tween Christians when tolerance and charity is the note of 
Christianity.” I. M. C. 
Puerto Rico’s Unsolved Problems. By Earl S. Garver and 

Ernest B. Fincher. Elgin, Ill., Elgin Press, 1945. $1.00. 

This little book comes out of the work of conscientious 
objectors in Puerto Rico begun by the Brethren in 1942, 
joined later by units from the Friends and Mennonites. 
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The authors are, respectively, students of economics and 
government who have been engaged in this Civilian Public 
Service work. They have “endeavored to present the 
difficulties of the Puerto Ricans and our administration 
of the island in the broader setting of environment and 
culture.” They discuss briefly history, social and eco- 
nomic problems, the question of Puerto Rico’s political 
future, health, education, relief and rehabilitation. The 
writers believe that industrialization is the only way to 
raise the standard of living—though they recognize the 
difficulties. Until the United States has “faced squarely” 
the question of Puerto Rico’s future—independence, state- 
hood, or continued territorial status—grave problems in 
regard to industry, education and rehabilitation cannot be 
settled. “So long as the main body of American citizens 
is unaware of and therefore indifferent to the conditions 
which exist in Puerto Rico, representatives in Congress 
will continue to treat the territories and other possessions 
with indifference.” At best the task will be “long and 
difficult.” But it will “be done more quickly if all Amer- 
icans imbued with Christian ideals will share in the com- 
mon enterprise.” I. M. C. 


Tell the People. Py Pearl S. Buck. New York, John Day 

Company, 1945. $1.50. 

Pearl Buck tells the inspiring story of the Mass l-duca- 
tion Movement planned and led in China by James Yen. 
Its plan and techniques are applicable, she believes, every- 
where in the world where people are hungry, illiterate and 
badly governed. 

Dr. Yen, a Chinese scholar, was brought into close con- 
tact with Chinese laborers in France during the last war. 
He conceived a profound respect for China’s common 
man and in him a great urge was born to give the humble 
farmer that “tool of literacy,” the ability to read. Crea- 
tive research was needed to evolve the tools of mass edu- 
eation. thousand-character basic Chinese was con- 
structed and was accompanied by specially adapted puh- 
lications. 


In a demonstration center in Tinghsien, in Hopeh 
Province, the program was developed with most encour- 
aging results. Demonstration farmers were trained to in- 
struct in better production methods. Health education on 
a very simple pattern was closely related to the farm cal- 
endar. Cooperatives provided economic experience. Local 
government was gradually reformed. All was done with 
the participation of the people and the securing of their 
whole-hearted cooperation was a primary technique. It 
was facilitated, the reader gathers, by the traditional Chi- 
nese respect for scholarship. For the whole movement 
rested upon the prior awakening, through the agency of 
Dr. Yen, of a group of Chinese scholars to the people’s 
need and great potentiality and their selfless devotion to 
the work. 

In the program training in cooperation is constantly 
emphasized and its scope is gradually extended, from the 
family to the village, the district, the country, the world. 
The content is kept simple and the schools are supported 
by the people themselves, pupil-teachers being democrati- 
cally chosen from among the better pupils. The people 
are stimulated to reconstruct their own environment by 
making “the essential knowledge available for the people 
and applicable by the people.” Cultural, economic, health 
and political matters form the content; “the school, the 
home and the community are the channels of integration.” 
Before the war the movement had attracted government 
notice and support and it is hoped that it can now be 
widely extended. E. T. 
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The Story of the Springfield Plan. By Clarence I. Chatto 
and Alice L. Halligan. New York, Barnes and Noble, Ine. 
1945, $2.75. 
The “Springfield Plan” for “education for democratic 

citizenship” is described in this little book by the curric. 
lum director and director of adult education, respectively, 
of the Springfield, Mass., public schools. The program 
is “an organized effort to teach democratic citizenship by 
the practice of democracy on all.levels of the school sys- 
tem.” An effort is made to put democratic principles into 
practice throughout the school system. ‘The educational 
staff is nearer than ever before to being truly representa- 
tive of the various racial, religious, and nationality groups 
in the community.” 

The objectives of the Springfield Plan are: “the de- 
velopment of the individual,” of the art of living, learn- 
ing, working, and thinking TOGETHER,” of “commu- 
nity thinking,” of “national thinking,” and of “interna- 
tional thinking.” This is carried on in a wide variety of 
ways. 

Pupil participation in school affairs is secured through 
councils, leaders’ clubs, committees, clubs for special ac- 
tivities, etc. There are also special study projects of dif- 
ferent types. Indeed, “education for better human rela- 
tions and for citizenship . . . is on its way to becoming the 
heart of the curriculum. The process has been most near- 
ly complete in the elementary school; it has made consid- 
erable progress in the junior high school; it has achieved 
an excellent beginning in the senior high school.” 

An effort is also made to bring the school and the com- 
munity together. The Placement Bureau endeavors to 
find jobs for both graduates and undergraduates. “Ne- 
groes are now being encouraged to qualify for positions 
with the school system.” Evening school classes provide 
courses including “skill subjects,” music appreciation, lit- 
erature, classes for those who wish to become citizens, 
physical education, etc. There is a labor relations class 
including both management and labor. There are also 
discussion groups and public forums. 

The writers recognize that there are many problems 
still to be solved. Among these are an extension of the 
guidance program, finding the way for the school gradu- 
ates to continue community participation and service, and 
interesting far more people in the community. “The great 
majority of persons ... remain unaffected” by the school 
program. 

While it is impossible to measure the effect of this type 
of education on the children and the community, the 
writers believe that “an encouraging proportion” of the 
incidents which occur when the children are not under 
supervision show “a fundamental soundness of attitude.” 

A challenging little book for all those who are con- 
cerned about education for democracy. I. M. C. 


The Anatomy of Peace. 
per & Brothers, 1945. 
In this little book the author of A Democratic \anifesto 

makes a strong plea for a world state as the only solution 

for the problem of world organization. Nationalism is 
the root of our difficulties and no half-way solution, such 
as the United Nations Organization can possibly work. 

“Our political and social conceptions are Ptolemaic. The 

world in which we live is Copernican.” 

“The insurmountable obstacle. . . to all human progress 
on any lines” is “the existing system of sovereign nation- 
states” accepted by “all national and religious groups.” 
whether individualists or collectivists. Capitalism, social- 
ism, religion have all failed. Law is the only “method to 
make man accept moral principles and standards of social 


By Emery Reves, New York, Har- 
$2.00. 
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conduct.” This is possible only in a universal society. 
Industrial progress today “within the nation-state struc- 
ture’ is inevitable without “complete state domination,” 
that js. 'ascism. War itself is not “the disease.” It is the 
—_ of contact between nonintegrated sovereign units.” 

Sovereignty rests with the people. There js, thus, no 
proeet in of “surrendering” sovereignty. Rather, it would 
be transferred from national bodies to “equally democrati- 
cally elected and democratically controlled universal legis- 
lative. judiciary and executive bodies.” The “present na- 
tion-state” is a “super-state” which makes “serfs of its 
citizens.” The “self-determination of nations” is now “‘the 
insurmountable obstacle to ‘self-determination of the peo- 
ple.’ The United Nations cannot succeed because it is 
base! on nationalism. “We must begin anew from the 
very foundation” and “construct the new world society 
base] on universal law” if we are to “live as free men in 
security.” 

Historians may disagree with some of the interpreta- 
tions of past history. More serious is the question whether 
jt is actually possible to start anew at “the very founda- 
tion.” The author seems to ignore all the emotional fac- 
tors that tend to keep peoples apart, and that seem at the 
moment to be more bitter than ever. I. M. C. 


Modern Man Is Obsolete. By Norman Cousins. New York, 

Viking Press, 1945. $1.00. 

In this little book the versatile editor of the Saturday 
Reviews of Literature preaches a sermon of* great per- 
suasiveness. The atomic bomb exploded in his conscious- 
ness producing first an editorial and then a best seller. 

To Mr. Cousins August 6 ushered in a new age in which 

“modern man is obsolete, a self made anachronism be- 
coming more incongruous by the minute. He has exalted 
change in everything but himself.” Man is in crisis. He 
m! ist redirect his life and his affairs. His “individualistic 
and competitive habits” must be made to “serve the pur- 
poses of progress.” 

The one way out, as Mr. Cousins sees it, is the forma- 
tion of a world government that will end the threat of 
war. His argument runs: “No control without power. 
No power without law. No law without government.” 

There is, of course, an alternative. Man may destroy 
his machines, “raze his cities, smash his laboratories, dis- 
mantle his factories, tear down his universities and schools, 
burn his libraries, rip apart his art.” He may murder his 
scientists, his statesmen and his craftsmen and “punish 
literacy by death.” In short he may “revert to his condi- 
tion in society in 10,000 B.C.” 

The crux of the matter seems to be the efficacy of fear. 
Mr. Cousins hopes that it will spur the mind of man to 
explore the ways of peace. Yet he knows that from a 
military point of view a new deadly weapon only incites 
<0 more speedy attack. This spells out our dilemma. 

F. E. J. 


Adult Education for Negroes in the United States. Washing- 
ton, D Howard University, 1945. $2.00. Yearbook 
number of the Journal of Negro Education. 

This is a symposium on the different aspects of adult 
education for Negroes, ranging from formal programs in 
Negro colleges and universities to the training secured in 
the process of becoming a tenant in a slum clearance pro- 
ject. Ira De A. Reid of Atlanta University outlines the 
historv of Negro adult education. Even in the colonial 
period, he points out, a beginning was made though South- 
ern slave-holders tended to fear the effect of even “a 
little learning.” The impetus toward extensive programs 
came with the Civil War from the Negroes themselves. 
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Later, there were Americanization programs for immi- 
grants, but “as recently as fifteen years ago . . . there 
had not been one major program designed to reach the 
Negro adult.” All that was done to “move Negroes into 
the wider arena of American culture” came “through their 
own efforts.” 

Dorothy G. Williams, formerly instructor in library 
science at Atlanta University, points out that in 1944 only 
121 libraries in the South gave “service of any kind to 
Negroes.” Even where it is available, “for the most 
part” Negro branches have “inaccessible locations, micro- 
scopic budgets, small and poorly selected book collections” 
and part- ‘time, very often untrained, staffs. 

Frank S. Horne and Corienne K. Robinson, racial . 
lations advisers to the Commissioner and to the U. S 
Federal Public Housing Authority, respectively, describe 
the educational programs in housing projects with Négro 
tenants. For most of them the influence of the new en- 
vironment results in the reorientation of “family life, ner- 
sonal interests, as well as general outlook and attitude.” 
In addition there are many types of activity for the ten- 
ants in the project community that provide very real edu- 
cational experience for the participants. 

A very valuable volume for those who are interested 
either in race relations or in adult education as such. 

Freedom’s People; how we qualify for a democratic society. 

Bey 3 W. Overstreet. New York, Harper & Brothers, 

Mrs. Overstreet offers a sensitive analysis of the human 
requirements of a free society and urges that “unless we 
learn to do fewer things that contradict our ideals, we 
shall not long have a chance to do those things that sup- 
port them.” 

To establish the case of America in her social experi- 
ment, Mrs. Overstreet savs, “we free people in a free so- 
ciety have to behave with a distinction of body, mind and 
spirit” that we do not expect from those who live under 
other regimes. Among the traits of the truly free per- 
sonality are a voluntary discipline of his reluctances. and 
inertias and a voluntary release of his intelligence and 
generosity. “The aim of equality is quality.” Democracy 
seeks to provide growth incentives for all. 

An indispensable, though not a sufficient, characteristic 
of the democratic individual is “the quick power to feel 
another’s inconvenience and the sympathetic will to in- 
convenience himself for the other’s sake.” He must have 
the habit of inclusive thinking, a belief in man, and a 
recognition of the fact that even partial realization of 
worthwhile aims is real gain. 

An important condition of freedom is the relation he- 
tween man and property. That relationship goes wrong 
when property becomes an end in itself, when through 
inequality of possessions things become salable that should 
never he sold, or when property is made a substitute for 
personal qualities. Its legitimate function is to aid growth. 

The individual fit for freedom “must be actively. per- 
sonally, consistently on the side of the Good Society even 
before it exists” and his most essential trait will be the 
“combination of self-discipline with an active imagination 
about the untapped powers of human beings.” Each must 
accept individual responsibility for the influences he exerts. 
“For human beings to learn to accept the psychological 
consequences of their own behaviors is the beginning of 
spiritual maturity. For them to accept the cause-and- 
effect linkage between their own behaviors and the tvpe 
of society they are privileged to inhabit is the beginning 
of social maturity. Freedom is an adventure that asks 
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us to grow up—and it rewards us with the chance to go 
on growing to the end of our lives.” 

This is a thoughtful, impressive, intimate message. 

E. T. 
Seventy Times Seven. By Rufus D. Bowman. Elgin, IIL, 

Brethren Publishing House, 1945. $1.50. 

The president of Bethany Biblical Seminary here pre- 
sents briefly the history of the Church of the Brethren 
with special emphasis on its historic peace teachings. From 
the beginning it has stressed the duty of nonresistance. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Bowman comments, “it came to World 
War I without being prepared for it.” After that war 
there was “a strong revulsion against war” on the part of 
its members. But “the great masses of Brethren young 
people and adults were not effectively taught. It is prob- 
able also that the strong peace pronouncements of the 
church did not altogether reflect the attitude of the church 
as a whole.” About 80.5 per cent of the men who were 
drafted went into the armed services, about 11 per cent 
took non-combatant service and 8.5 per cent were in 
Civilian Public Service Camps. 

The most interesting section of the book to readers of 
other denominations will probably be the section that de- 
scribes the opinions of leading Brethren as to the reason 
for this shift and the response of the church as a whole to 
the war situation during the last few years. It includes 
also a discussion of the Biblical basis for peace, the rela- 
tion of the Church of the Brethren to the state, the Chris- 
tian and war problems, the heritage of the Brethren, and 
a suggested peace program for the church. 

Those of other denominations who want to understand 
more adequately the background and attitudes of this his- 
toric peace church will find Dr. Bowman’s book both in- 
teresting and stimulating. I. M. C. 


The Negro in the Armed Forces. By Seymour J. Schoenfeld. 

Washington, D. C., Associated Publishers, 1945. $1.10 

In this little book a lieutenant commander in the Navy 
discusses the history of American Negroes in the services 
with special reference to the present situation. In each 
war, in spite of the “inequalities of opportunity,” Negroes 
have proved their ability to fight. In his experience, he 
comments, the Navy officers who “referred in a sneering 
fashion to the Negro . . . were the ones who had disci- 
plinary troubles with the Negro sailors.” 

Commander Schoenfeld discusses the gains made by 
Negroes in the services during World War II. In his 
experience “white and colored soldiers and sailors can 
serve together harmoniously under normal military con- 
ditions.” He cites a number of cases to prove his point. 
Education in regard to race relations is needed, both in 
the armed services and for the general public as well. He 
makes suggestions for such a program. There would be 
no attempt to force undesired social contacts on anyone. 
Since mixed troops from the Caribbean area serve in the 
British army and there are many units of mixed races in 
the Russian army, the author thinks this should be possible 
in the United States as well. I. M. C. 


Bringing Our World Together. By Daniel Johnson Fleming. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. $2.00. 

Dr. Fleming, well-known as missionary, teacher and 
author, believes that “the vital forces of the world are 
working toward a world-wide human brotherhood under 
God.” This little book “aims to be a contribution to this 
end.” He discusses “The Quest for History’s Meaning,” the 
reasons for the differentiation of races and peoples, the 
gradual integration of different cultures, some of the prob- 
lems that must be faced in intercultural relations, the con- 


tributions of different groups to the world community, 
the “indispensable” Christian contribution, and the way in 
which the Christian movement has “cut across all lines of 
race, nationality, color and creed to unite humanity in the 
name of Christ.” He believes: ‘““A world-wide Christian 
fellowship is being created. .. . Only such a global com- 
munity, whose members are drawn from all people, can 
best bridge the gulfs between races and nations. . . . In 
the growth of this fellowship, and in the deepening reaii- 
zation and use by its members of the inexhaustible re- 
sources and the creative energies available to those com- 
mitted to the Father’s will, lies the greatest promise of a 
new order and of a better world.” 

Questions for discussion and a brief bibliography are 
appended. I, M. C, 
A Nation of Nations. By Louis Adamic. New York, Harper 

and brothers, 1945. $3.50. 

Louis Adamic here presents the thesis that “the pattern 
of the United States is not essentially Anglo-Saxon al- 
though her language is English... . It is a blend of cul- 
tures from many lands, woven of threads from many 
corners of the world.” Historians and writers, he com- 
plains, “minimize or ignore as incidental or irrelevant all 
but the tough and great Anglo-Saxon thread, and thus— 
in most cases unwittingly—encourage the psychological 
civil war” between the different groups. 

Mr. Adamic outlines the contributions of different racial 
stocks to the development of the United States—past and 
present: Americans from Italy, Spain and Mexico, 
France, Holland, Sweden, Russia, Germany, Yugoslavia, 
Norway, Greece, Poland, Ireland, and Negro Americans, 
He sketches briefly the history of each group in this coun- 
try and lists prominent persons in each, both living and 
dead. Much of the material is valuable and exceedingly 
interesting. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Adamic tries to prove too much. 
There is certainly room for more adequate recognition of 
the contributions of the different immigrant stocks to the 
life of this country. But at some points, particularly in 
the discussion of Irish Americans, the reader might easily 
get the impression that Mr. Adamic thinks the Anglo- 
Saxon contribution was only slight. One may doubt also 
whether the problem of present-day Soviet-Polish rela- 
tions is as relatively simple as he appears to believe. 
Thoughtful Protestants may wish he had not attempted 
to discuss interfaith relations. It is much too large a topic 
to be considered merely as a part of the section on the 
Irish contribution—or without more knowledge of Prot- 
estant churches than Mr, Adamic appears to have. 


His Terrible Swift Sword. By Norman Maclean. New York, 

Christian Council on Palestine (70 Fifth Avenue), $.25. 

A book “about the Jews and Palestine” written in 1941 
by the former Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland and reprinted for distribution in this 
country. Dr. Maclean presents an impassioned argument 
for solution of the Palestine problem along the line advo- 
cated by Zionists. “The first essential,” he says, “is to 
establish a Jewish state which can negotiate its own future 
with Britain and with the Arab states.” He pictures such 
a state, with limits “considerably enlarged” from those 
suggested in the Peel Report, as a Dominion of the British 
Commonwealth. He believes the Arabs “must learn the 
virtue of toleration” and that “a policy of intense educa- 
tion will work wonders in forty years.” Presumably the 
interim pacification of the country and the educational 
program would be undertaken by a British agency. . 
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